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Leaders in Kiwanis—Attendance Exceeds 
5,000 On Kiwanis Night—Splendid yj 
Entertainment. i, AS Sar 








More than 5,000 people saw the au- 
tomobile show at the Hippodrome last 
night, filling the big building with a 
larger crowd than has been under its 
roof in many months. The Kiwanis club, 
under whose supervision the program 
for the night was carried out, made a 
splendid success of its entertainment 
features and incidentally captured the 
attendance trophy offered to the organ- 
ization bringing the greatest attendance 
to the show. The Automobile club ran 
second, Rotary club third and Commer- 
cial club fourth. 

Secretary Lambeth of the Kiwanis 
club conducted the thrift stamp drive 
at the Hippodrome, and succeeded in 
selling $3,519 worth of the little gov- 
ernment stickers within a short time. 
Dr. Miles Williams offered to buy $100 


‘worth of the stamps if nineteen others 


would contribute a like amount, and the 
offer was taken up immediately, the 
total amount of stamps sold surpassing 
the required figures by several thousand. 
Zach Dunlap and other speakers made 
appeals to the audience to purchase 
stamps. 

In selling the large number of thrift 
stamps last night the Kiwanis Club 
broke all records for sales of stamps 
at the show, the largest preceding sales 
having been $500. It is said that the 
amount sold surpassed any shows held 
in the South this year, and also that 
the Southern territory record was brok- 
en. 

Fisk Singers Appear. 


The Fisk Jubilee singers delighted 
the show crowd with beautiful rendi- 
tions of old-fashioned and modern mel- 
odies, the splendid voices carrying to 
all parts of the building. 

Solo dancing was introduced, some 
specially attractive dances having been 





staged. The cabaret entertainers, as 
usual, received their share of applause, 
and Tony Rose’s Booster Band furnished 
plenty of music. 

The Tennessee Industrial School Band 
pleased the audience with their selec- 
tions. 

A beautiful tableau was presented in 
which Mrs. Lyon Childress appeared as 
“Columbia,” wearing the robes of white 
and carrying a sword and an American 
flag. An American soldier and sailor 
escort stood at attention while the band 
played national airs. 

To-night will be “Nashville Night” at 
the automobile show, and another big 
evening’s entertainment is planned. The 
Cleveland Boosters will be on hand and 
will be entertained by the management 
and local commercial organizations. 

The following musical program has 
been arranged: 


Afternoon. 
March, “The Federation” ....... Kohler 
Selection, “Have a Heart” ........ Kern 
“Someday Somebody’s Gona Get You”.. 
i hb deckseced ko oealas Spee eRe Morgan 
ee CN | iis bas cp tavans Kaufman 
CEN TO aos oc 60 s'c e hameck Winnie 
SFG TO Re oss eee Vous Edwards 
“EE: SUT Kawidls cuneate Spencer 
“Witching Hour,” Fantasia:..... Grant 
LAO Te i cnsewdn xe Barclay-Walker 
“Somewhere on Broadway” ....Carrol 
a EN i Sakis as oes Fratzen 

“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Night 

Es nk kre ba <0 neo 8 Xue Bartyl 


Selection, “Hip, Hip, Hooray” ..Hubbell 
“GUIDES : WORN coe cassedva Heiml 


“Speeding All the Time” ........ Kerny 
ee epee Creoger 
“Sailing Away On Henry Clay” ...... 
ice itn At Beth BO RR Oak Van Alstyn 
“Purple Road Selection” ...... Reinhart 
“It’s a Long Way to Berlin, but We'll 
PP rons et Fee: Morse 


Song, “In the Garden of My Heart”.. 

a anh Ede pas Fal Ca Ernest Ball 
“Some Sunday Morning” ...... Whitney 
wi BS. ere ae Abe Holzman 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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THE KIWANIS CLUB 


Extends to the People of Nashville 
THEIR BEST WISHES 
fora 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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NASHVILLE, TENN., CLUB GREETING TO THE CITIZENS OF NASH- 
VILLE, XMAS, DEC. 25, 1917. 
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NASHVILLE 


Mr. Allen S. Browne, Organizer, 


Dear Mr. Browne:— 

The enclosed clipping from the “Ban- 
ner” of this city explains itseif, al- 
though the article does not do justice at 
all to the completeness of our success in 
absolutely smothering the Rotary, Com- 
mercial and Automobile clubs of this city 
ina competitive campaign to get a large 
attendance out at the automobile show 
which was held here this week, and also 
to put on the best show. Kiwanis Night, 
Thursday, the crowd began to come in 
at 7:15 and the management was forced 
to open an extra door to avoid a com- 
plete stampede of the people. The car 
service was badly thrown off schedule 
in gétting the people to the show. More 
than 5000 passed through the doors and 
this is a larger number of people than 
has been attained at any of the motor 
shows in the southern territory, exceed- 
ing the big Shriner night at the Atlanta 
show by more than 600. As a token of 
this complete victory we were presented 
a beautiful silver loving cup at our 
luncheon Friday by Mr. Henry B. Marks, 
who was manager for the Automobile 
show here, and who has been manager 
for the Automobile shows throughout 
the country for the past four or five 
years. 

We had a very elaborate program and 
the show was in every way accounted a 
complete success by all who were for- 
tunate enough to get in the doors. We 
also sold five times as many thrift 
stamps as the next highest club. This 
demonstrates the beautiful spirit of co- 
operation of the members of our club 
and demonstrates anew that we are the 
very livest commercial organization of 
this city and not only the livest but 
about four or five times as live as our 
next competitor. 

If you will give us this letter in your 
next magazine it will be appreciated be- 
cause we think letters such as this are 
not personal but have a distinct tenden- 
cy to stir up fire and pep in all sister 
organizations. throughout this country 
and Canada. The Kiwanis spirit is grow- 
ing with leaps and bounds and we like 
to couple the Kiwanis Club of Nash- 
ville with the slogan “A constructive 
factor in this community.” 

We are now 190 strong and have 


about eighty applications to pass upon 
at our next officers and directors meet- 
ing. Applications are coming in over 
the telephone and we are having abso- 





lutely no trouble in registering very 
enthusiastic meetings each week. [ think 
that the average attendance at the 
weekly luncheon is an absolute test of 
the value of a club to the community 
and of its real size because a member- 
ship of 300 with a lot of dead timber 
who never attend meetings is really at 
a great disadvantage to keep itself to- 
gether and going than an organization 
of half its strength that has a high 
average weekly attendance. We will be 
close to the 250-mark by our luncheon 
next Friday. 

The pictures should be ready very 
soon, The delay has been unavoidably 
due to the death of the mother of one 
of our fellow-members and this has in- 
terfered with our getting his picture 
for the group. The Christmas greetings 
sheet we would also like to have in the 
magazine. In other words, although it 
is asking a great deal of you, we would 
like to have the Secretary’s letter, the 
officers’ pictures and also the Christ- 
mas Greetings sheet. This will give the 
Nashville Club a great send-off and the 
members will appreciate it very highly, 
and the local papers in this territory 
will carry a great deal of it, and it will 
demonstrate to other organizations that 
the Nashville Club is right in the fight 
and expects to stay there with the 
hugest amount of enthusiasm that can 
well be conceived. 

With cordial greetings and best wish- 
es, I am Very sincerely, 

W. H. Lambeth, Secretary, 





KIWANIS CLUB IN PARADE 


The newest Oklahoma City club to be 
in the big thrift stamp parade next 
Monday will be the newly organized 
Kiwanis club, action being so voted at 
the Lee-Huckins hotel. 

Many members of this club who are 
also members of the many other clubs 
that thrive in this city, announce they 
would pass up the honor of parading 
with their first affiliation to help sup- 
port and encourge the “baby club” of 
the city. 

The “glad handers” today were Chas. 
E. Stickley, an insurance man, and W. 
F. Wright, a realtor. The “silent boos- 
ter” was A. Martin Kingkade, who gave 
every Kiwanis a pencil. The chairman 
of the lunch was John H. Hope. The 
oral booster was Paul Madansky, 
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SILVER LOVING CUP 


Presented to Nashville Tenn., Kiwanis Club 
For the Largest Attendance at Any Motor Show Held in South. 
Kiwanis Club Night. 
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. this country and Canada. 
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KIWANIS CLUB 
MARKED CHECK 





Represents Dealings Between One An- 
other in its Trade Journey. 


A marked check for $10, to be spent 
in each of 100 business places in Johns- 
town as a means of getting the mer- 
chants better acquainted with each other 
and their various lines, will shortly be 
placed in circulation here by the newly 
organized Kiwanis Club of Johnstown. 

Early next week, the check will be 
started on its long journey. Each mem- 
ber of the club will have the check in 
his possession for a few days at least. 
It will be endorsed by each member of 
the club before it leaves his possession 
and will be returned eventually to the 
man who originally spent it. At each of 
the weekly meetings, the holder of the 
check makes a report on how the bill 
came to him, who spent it, what was 
given in return, and how he is going to 
spend it before the next meeting of the 
cub, The marked check stunt has 
been found to be a wonderfully effective 
way of getting the business and profes- 


sional men in the city really well ac- 
quainted with each other, 


Passing Between Members 


The idea has been introduced in 
scores of Kiwanis Clubs throughout 
Sometimes 
the check has been sent along with 
hundreds of other dollars for mer- 
chandise of one kind or another. But 
in each case the check always bobs up 
again and the man who finds it in 
his possession knows well that he is 
supposed to go out and straightway 
spend it with some other member. 
Work of organizing the Johnstown 
club is now progressing nicely and will 
be completed it is expected, in a very 
short time. Between 65 and 70 mem- 
bers have already been accepted for 
membership and the balance of the 
charter membership will be secured in 
about two weeks. Preliminary organiza- 
tion of the club has been perfected and 
temporary officers have been named. 
Regular weekly meetings are held each 
Thursday noon at the Fort Stanwix Ho- 
tel The meetings take the form of a 
sixty minute luncheon. 


Selected by Business 


Two men in each line of business 
or profession, the first man _ selected 
saying who the second shall be con- 
stitutes the manner in which the club 


is put together. The name of a pros- 


‘ pective member must be proposed by 


some one already in the club; passed 
by the board of directors and then an- 
nounced in open meeting. 

| The purpose of the club is to get 
the right kind of business and pro- 
fessional men working in harmony with 
each other, and urging co-operation and 
reciprocation wherever possible, without 
disturbing existing trade relations. The 
Johnstown branch, which is being organ- 
ized by Will R. Armstrong of South 
Bend, Ind., a representative of the na- 
tional organizer is the 116th club of the 
kind to be established. The total mem- 
bership is 15,000. 





WEEKLY NOTICE HAMILTON 


Mr. A. S. Brown, City. 
B a Kiwanian, 
“And live so that society may read- 


ily accept your example as one which 
all might safely follow.” 


HISTORY—Our attendance is ‘grow- 
ing apace and so it should, for a wealth 
of useful information is passing, so 
look alive or you will be numbered with 
the dead, and that alone should be the 
only excuse for absenting oneself from 
the sixty minutes’ social, intellectual 
and physical feast. 

The address last week upon the ab- 
sorbing subject of “Venerial Diseases,” 
so important to the welfare of the 
human race, was much appreciated, but 
each week there is much to allay the 
intellectual appetite. 

THIS WEEK—F, W. Warren, Hamil- 
ton’s foremost architect, will give an 
address replete with useful information. 


TIME—1 P. M. sharp! Tuesday, 
March 5th. 


PLACE—Royal Connaught. 
John T. Truman, Secretary. 


P. S.—I still have room in the Kiwan- 
is bank account for a few $10 bills. 
Please do not let this matter drag. 

A. P, S.—Our monthly business meet- 
ing is next Thursday at 8:45 P. M., 
Royal Connaught. Mark the date and 
be there. Chautauqua and other import- 
ant subjects are to be discussed. 





We thank the Toledo Club for the 
pamphlet entitled “The German. Effi- 
ciency Myth” sent out to all of the 
members of the Club with the compli- 
ments of the Second National Bank of 
Toledo. If you haven’t received one 
write the congenial Secretary of the 
Toledo Club or the Second National 
Bank and they certainly will be pleased 
to forward it. 
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KIWANIS CLUB 


WHO’S WHO? 














Last month under Who’s Who we presented 


Cc. D. HARRIS 
International Trustee, Louisville, Ky. 


WHO IS WHO TODAY 
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FIELD 


Hixson and Dodge to the Rescue! 
They have just visited Providence, a 
conference of all the titled monarchs of 
the New England clubs! 

At last the secret is out! Our sus- 
pense is over. 

June 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th, Con- 
yention dates! 


Maybe now we can get some further 
news about this important event! 


We may even be permitted to publish 
the names of some of the speakers. 





Phoenix, Arizona, has just come across 
with this as part of their weekly notice: 
“Kiwanis is a new kind of industrial in- 
fection incident to the age. Briefly, it’s 
a trouble killer. Three-fourths of the 
loss and misery of the world comes 
from carelessness and ignorance, the 
other fourth (like the war) is pure cuss- 
edness. Now, as everything has its an- 
tidote or germ to destroy it, so busi- 
ness trouble has brought forth its bug— 
Kiwanis, They are boosters of the most 
virulent type and a kicker can’t live 
in their contagious atmosphere.” 


One of the neatest things we have 
seen for some time is the Birmingham, 
Ala, notice of the joint meeting of 
Kiwanis and Rotary. We don’t believe, 
as a rule, in stealing the other fellow’s 
thunder, BUT if any of you are con- 
templating such a joint meeting it would 
be well to know the Birmingham cut 
and set up. 





Portland, Me., recently entertained In- 
ternational President —-_———— _ and, In- 
temational Secretary . Their 
program, (a copy was handed us, just 
to make us sore, for not being present) 
was a bird. Some publicity man in 
Portland. Also, we got the publicity de- 
partment slacker, old man. 





If you fellows have a sense of humor 
we will write a “History of Kiwanis 
Conventions” for the April issue. But 
we want to be sure you can see the 
funny side and not take us too serious- 





We have tried to give some Kiwanis 
wrvice through our office, 604 Pruden- 
lial building, Buffalo. Along that line 





NOTES 


we begged for your membership list. 
In two months we have received 15 of 
them. 

There is nothing like co-operation, fel- 
lows! We all appreciate it. 

Some day we are going to get real 
peeved and tell tales out of school. 





You are wrong, George. 
We are never right! 





Will some kind friend please send us 
the name and address of the man who 
joined Kiwanis for business reasons? 
We seem to have lost it. 





We have just had a visit from James 
McCreary. Jim is only one of those 
d grafting organizers who enlisted 
(volunteered) about fifteen months ago 
(French aviation) for service in France. 
Jim’s invalided home, now, but refuses 
to start organizing. Jim has a quaint 
old reason for refusing. He says when 
a Boche insults him by calling him an 
Americai grafter, he shoots the cuss, 
but he can’t shoot the business men 
who join Kiwanis, get $500 for an in- 
vestment of about one-fiftieth and then 
call him a thief for taking their money. 

The above is not fancy, it is the ac- 
tual statement of a real fellow who got 
tired working for a bunch who were 
never satisfied. 








Good Old Bill Armstrong is still going 
strong, but we miss the “Tower of 
Babel.” Excused, Bill. She lives in 
York (7?) or was it Reading (7). 





E, F. Wescott has resigned to accept 
a position with a Denver business house. 
His deputy, Alban C. Stimers, succeeds 
E. F. Success to you, Wescott. You 
were a real fellow—SQUARE and a 
hustler. 





This one is being put over on Harry 
Thomas, of Hamilton, Ont.: “You fel- 
lows all know how fussy Harry is with 
that new car of his? A speck of dust 
or a squeak is a crime. The other day 
he drove up to a farm house and called 
to a small boy, ‘Son, I got a squeak; 
run and ask your mother if she has any 
lubricating oil, or castor oil will do if 
she has it.’ Soon the boy returned and 
said: ‘Ma ain’t got no castor oil or 
nuthin, but said if you wait a minute 


she would fix you up a dose of salts’.” 
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The Convention dates are fixed for 
June 25th to the 28th, at Providence, 
R. I. A wonderful programe that no one 
can afford to miss, Let’s go. 


The Boston Kiwanis Klarion is im- 
proving daily. Go to it, men. “Every 
little, bit added to what you’ve got 
makes just a little bit more”. 


Nashville, Tenn., is a real honest to 
goodness Club with a membership of 
' two hundred and fifty. They took the 
auto show attendance trophy, a beauti- 
ful silver loving cup for getting out 
the largest attendance on Kiwanis night 
of the Nashville Motor Show. We could 
fill a whole column with the progress 
made by the Nashville Club, but justice 
to the other Clubs forbids this pleasure. 


Is there a Kiwanis Club in Lowell, 
Mass.? Letters addressed to Joseph A. 
Donahue, assumed to be the Secretary, 
have been returned. Information with 
reference to this lost Club will be 
thoroughly appreciated. 


The International President dropped 
in on Springfield, Mass., recently, It 
is some pleasure to drop in on this 
Club when their camouflage artist did 
not have time to pad up the meeting. 
Springfield showed up remarkably well. 
Would your Club like to have the In- 
ternational President drop in unannoun- 
ced? If not, bolster up your attendance. 


We must acknowledge that the Ki- 
wanis Club of Albuquerque, N. M., is 
very much alive. Henry M. Bowers, D. 
O., is their secretary. He surely is a 
live wire and his notices speak for 
themselves. 


Minneapolis and St, Paul, the twin 
cities, get their charters soon. It is a 


long time since we have heard anything 
from these clubs. If we do not. hear 
from them, we cannot tell you anything 
about them. With two Clubs the size 
of these clubs in cities the size of these 
cities, wonderful things should be ac- 
complished by co-operation. No doubt 
they are already doing so. Let’s hear 
about it, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


A live wire notice has turned up from 
Oshkosh, Wis. Knew we had a club in 
Oshkosh, but did not know what they 
were doing until we got their notice. 
Let’s have some more of them. 


President visi 

Montreal recently and presented re 
charter. It was a revelation to him, we 
are informed, that Montreal had such g 
wonderfully active club of over two 


The International 


hundred members. Any Kiwanis mem. 
ber who fails to visit Montreal Club op 
the first opportunity, will miss one of 
the great events of his life, The char. 
ter presentation meeting was a wonder. 
ful success and we are informed, sur. 
prised even the officers of the Montreal 
Club at the enthusiasm and pep shown 
by the members. You cannot have too 
much of these qualities. We congrat- 
ulate you, Montreal. 


Those Canadian Clubs are all wonder. 
ful examples of enthusiasm and co-o 
ation. Toronto is doing wonderful work 
in every line; Winnipeg has a wonder- 
ful magazine; Hamilton means live wire 
enthusiasm and London also has some 
Club. The average of all of the Cana- 
dian Clubs is way above par. 


The International President has been 
so busy with the duties of his office 
that it has been impossible for him to 
even take time to get his name in the 
list of International Officers published 
in this magazine, but as long as the 
work is being accomplished, who cares 
whether we have an International Presi. 
dent or not, he says he doesn’t. 


Keddie, the President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ottawa, Ont., is a sure enuff 
live wire. He has an exceptionally fine 
club composed of exceptional men and 
the club has an exceptional President in 
our friend, W. G. Keddie. He represents 
the Canada Life Assurance Company 
when he is not too busy with Kiwanis. 
The above is based upon a report sub- 
mitted by the International President 
upon his return recently from a hurry 
up visit to the Ottawa club. 


Charles H. Lee, of Providence, R. I, 
has been appointed “Deputy to the 
President” for the State of Rhode Is- 
land. Mr. Lee is the head of the com- 
mittee named by the Providence Club 
for the entertainment of the Kiwanis 
Convention at Providence in June. He 
is a live wire and a worthy representa- 
tive of the International President. 


Hello! a notice from the Akron, Ohio, 
Kiwanis Club has just come to light, It 
looks good and if it is a fair sample of 
what the activities of the Akron Club 
consists, they have a hellavafine Club 
there. 


Phoenix, Ariz., believes in publicity 
for those who do not attend meetings 
with regularity. In their weekly notices 
under the head of “Lost, Strayed or 
Stolen,” the names of the delinquents 
are appearing. 
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Judge Hammerschmidt, an Interna- 
tional Trustee, is going to present a 
charter to Elkhart, Ind., soon. Green 
Bay, Wis., is going to be taken care of 
by E. A. Marthens of Milwaukee. 


James G. Sanderson, the new Deputy 
to the President for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, is going to make his bow to 
the Kiwanis world by presenting a char- 
ter to the Wilkes Barre Club in a few 
days. Go to it Jimmie, we know we 
will be proud of you. 


We understand that the transparencies 
have been received containing the Ki- 
wanis emblem and can be secured by 
addressing the International Secretary’s 
office. These transparencies are a mighty 
good proposition for the Clubs to boost 
the business of their members. Why not 
write in and have a sample mailed -you. 
Rest assured you will not regret it. 


Hello! Utica, N. Y. We just received 
that weekly notice, It seems as though 
something is doing in Utica every min- 
ute. Wish we had a column to spare to 
tell the Kiwanis world about the activi- 
ties of the Utica Club and their active 
Secretary, C. A. Nelson. They are get- 
ting a lot of members, Tell us how 
you do it, Utica. 


Toronto recently sent out a notice 
containing the following: “This is going 
to be a luncheon meeting of mysterious 
surprises, dark secrets.” Toronto must 
understand that Kiwanis stands for 
everything that is open and above board. 
An immediate and full explanation is 
demanded. 


Just received a copy of the “Tick- 
Talk,” a publication boosting the sale of 
the product of the Western Clock Com- 
pany. In it we find an article by a 
member of the York, Pa., Club on Ki- 
wanis. It’s good stuff and we can’t 
get too much of it, Come again, York. 


Goodness-gracious, godness-Agnes, 
who is Fred and what does he do for 
the Kiwanis Club of Toledo. If we had 
time, the last notice received from the 
afore-mentioned Fred would certainly 
take us there to meet him. We like 
your notices, Freddie, and you can play 
: our back yard any time you want 


Muskegon, Mich., also has an 18-karat 
proposition, all wool and a yard wide. 
If days were only sixty hours long and 
weeks consisted of thirty days each, 
it would be possible, nay, even probable, 
that Muskegon would receive a visit 
from the International officers. Time is 
the only thing that prevents us walking 
“4 and looking over that Muskegon out- 


Hello! Phoenix, you’re friends of ours. 
We like what you say in your notice 
of March 4th. They are our sentiments 
exactly. “Remember the man, who is 
too busy to go to a Kiwanis luncheon 
has a job that’s too big for him.” 
Alkire, your secretary, seems. to know 
how to write electrically lighted notices. 


Dear old Chicago is now spending 
three cents per week on the Interna- 
tional President, He appreciates their 
notices. They have even made Billy 
Sunday an honorary member of their 
club in that City, it is rumored. May- 
be they will have Sunday meetings 
soon, 


Dear Scranton, Pa.; Can you send 
to the Editors of the magazine, or to 
some one some where, who will tell us 
all about it, some facts. about that at- 
tendance campaign in which you are en- 
gaged? It sure will be -appreciated. 


Who is this man, Stubbs of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Rochester, N. Y. Some 
weeks his notices are as short as his 
name. Other weeks to the contrary, the 
more he talks the better we like him. 
Go to it, Stubby. 


St. Louis, Mo., has some unique no- 
tices. We quote here a section with 
reference to their expected charter 
presentation. It shows that the Kiwan- 
ian responsible for their notices, has a 
vivid imagination as well as excellent 
ability in that line. “Final edition! 
Final edition! Official Charter party 
leaving for the west, with St. Louis 
charter in Jeweled Casket; Have PRI- 
ORITY ORDER, giving them full right 
of way. Will bulletin progress as fast 
as dispatches arrive. May be expected 
within the next week—save up your 
capacity for this STUNNING EVENT. 
Street Lights will NOT be Turned OUT 
until seven P. M. of the great day!!! 


Philadelphia, Pa., had a Ladies Night 
recently with exhibitions by some of the 
members. It is reasonably certain that 
it was a success and that the other 
clubs would like to hear some of the 
details, Let us in on it Philadelphia. 


Akron, Ohio, is busy. They had a 
“Father and Son” week recently and 
were engaged in the sale of Smileage 
Books. 


By the way, the International Presi- 
dent has been putting on quite a suc- 
cessful campaign for the sale of Smile- 
age Books in Rochester, N. Y 
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KICKERS AND KICKING 





Some Pertinent Thoughts as to Their 
Value and Harm 


Eltinge Elmore, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Kicking has its place in the world. 
Sometimes it is very necessary for 
saving the life of an individual or even 
an organization. All kickers are not, 
per se, necessarily bad, There are grad- 
uations of badness. As one star differ- 
eth from another star in glory, so do 
kickers. All kicking is not to be avoid- 
ed, try to swim a hundred yards with- 
out it. Sometimes it is the only thing 
to do, as in the case of the two frogs 


which were dipped up in the bucket, by 
the honest (?) farmer, and poured in 
with the water to make good measure in 
his milk. Being a kind hearted man he 
hated the thought of being the cause of 
indigestion in the “tummies” of his city 
customers. When the frogs started off 
on their journey they were swashed 
around in the can and slammed against 
its sides but they kept on kicking for 
sometime, but presently one said to the 
other, “Aw, what’s the use, I’m going 
to quit,” but his mate replied, “No-no 
keep on kicking,” but the first one gave 
up, and when the farmer opened the 
can he found one of the frogs beily up, 
dead as a mackerel, while the other sat 
quite contentedly on the pat of butter 
that he had kicked out for a life pre- 
server. 

To be a successful kicker one must 
use a little common sense. There is no 
sense in kicking against the law of 
gravity, or the law of compensation. 
To him who planteth nothing there can 
be no harvest. 

Some men came into the world kick- 
ing and have kept it up ever since, and 
the community generally appraise them 
at their true value, but sometimes it 
happens that a really meritorious kick 
from them is passed by without notice 
simply because of the reputation which 
they have made for themselves. Kick- 
ing against bad methods, unprofessional 
conduct, disloyalty, indifference to a 
cause or organization, or unfriendly acts 
towards a fellow member, is to be en- 
couraged and approved. So the conun- 
drum, “When is a kicker not a kicker?” 
has its answer. When the president of a 
Kiwanis club notes with considerable 
distress of mind that the members are 
failing to show up at the weekly lunch- 
eons, he has a perfect right to register 
a kick, (call it by the more polite term 
of “protest” if you wish), and he will 


begin to ask himself some of the fol- 
lowing questions, “I wonder if they are 
‘Hooverizing’ to the extent of going 
without luncheon,” or “is his diet too 
rich for them, do they want more pepper 
in the seasoning, or perhaps it’s in the 
speeches where they want it, perhaps 
they object to so much tobacco smoke, 
or some of the stories that have been 
told at some of the dinners, perhaps it 
is the correspondent of the Kiwanis 
magazine who is at fault. Maybe he 
does not give them enough publicity, 
by failing to tell about that new boy up 
at ’s house, and ’s new $250.00 
fur overcoat, and the fact that 
will be obliged to pay 65% tax on excess 
war profits?” all these and many other 
queries are probably running through 
the worried brain of the President. Now 
would it not be a real kindness to give 
him the true bill of complaints and 
let them be thrashed out and have a 
clean slate? Kiwanis and its creed is 
for “the healing of the nations,” a pan- 
acea for many of the troubles of busi- 
ness. Get the streptococi of disgrunteld- 
ness or indifference, or grouchiness, if 
you have them in you, out of your sys- 
tem, and if you have some good bacilli 
working, which the doctors call benig- 
nant, put them at work, in other words, 
if you have a hearty, healthy kick which 
has healing in its touch, give it to us, 
and all loyal brothers will thank you 
for it. 

Kiwanis has a great mission to ac- 
complish, a great future before it. We 
need the loyal, whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support of every member on 
the roster. 

A year with Kiwanis is almost equiva- 
lent to a liberal education. The wide 
variety of subjects presented, and all 
of them discussed by experts, cannot 
fail to be educational and informing, 
and ought to be stimulating to all. Last 
week the luncheon notice said, “Last 
week we got under the skin of the busi- 
ness of an optometrist and gained more 
information than the majority would 
pick up in a life time.” 

The late Thomas B. Reed once said, 
“I venture to say that two-thirds of 
all the knowledge we get comes from 
contact with our fellowman, we gain 
by everything that is imparted to us, 
and we lose nothing by that which we 
impart”. Come on, lend a hand. 


“Oh, the world’s a curious compound, 
with its honey and its gall, 

With its cares and bitter crosses—but 
a good world after all: ‘ 
An’ a good God must have made it— 
leastwise that is what I say, ; 
When a hand is on your shoulder in a 

friendly sort of way.” 
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OUR NEIGHBOR 
THE FRENCH-CANADIAN 





CHARLES E. A. HOLMES, B. A. 
“Editor of Publicity’”’ 
Montreal, Canada, Kiwanis Club. 


Fiftéen years ago my business took 
me to Paris, where I had been en- 
trusted with the promotion of a bi- 
lingual newspaper. My work was to 
be temporary. It was understood that 
as soon as the paper was well estab- 
lished my services would no longer be 


required. 

Knowing this and that I was not of 
the fortunate few who cross the pond 
yearly to pass the winter months at 
the Riveria, I resolved to take advan- 
tage of my presence in the great city 
to see all I could of it while I had the 
chance, so I explored every nook and 
corner of Paris, passed as much time 
as I could spare in the museums and 
are galleries and was soon amazed to 
realize that I knew more about the 
world’s greatest city than most boule- 
vardiers, 

My knowledge of Paris became so in- 
timate that the concierge of the house 
I was living in, though he was an old 
Parisian, always came to me for infor- 
mation about public monuments, mus- 
eums, etc., and, after a while, began 
sending up to my rooms, those provin- 
ciaux and strangers who desired to be 
piloted through the city. 

Now, my ignorance of Montreal, 
where I was born and brought up, is 
astounding. There are many quarters 
in the good old city of ours that I lit- 
erally discovered while on speech-mak- 
ing tours during the Victory Loan 
campaign. I am beginning, at the age 
of forty, to discover and become ac- 
quainted with my own native Montreal. 

And so it is with most of us. We 
may know quite a lot about the habits 
and customs of the Japanese and their 
chyrsanthemum laden isle and we know 
little or nothing of our own neighbors 
—people with whom we rub elbows 
every day. 

This idiosyncracy is common to us all. 
it is not snobbery but human nature— 
things that are too close to us fail to 
interest. 

English and French have lived to- 
gether in this country for a century 
and a half, yet the misunderstandings 
that exists between them arises from 
each not knowing the other sufficiently. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
we, of the English race, are mainly 
responsible for this state of affairs. A 
fair percentage of French-Canadians can 





speak English, whilst we do not under- 
stand French and do not wish to learn 
it. This prevents us from reading the 
French papers, from learning the true 
mentality of the French-Canadians and 
keeping ourselves posted on that which 
takes place in their midst. 


We judge the French-Canadians by 
the translated excerpts from articles 
which appear in extremist newspapers 
which very often have little or no in- 
fluence in French Canadian circles. This 
method of translating excerpts from 
articles appearing in other papers should 
be abandoned by those newspapers who 
are really anxious to promote national 
unity. The reasons for this is self-evi- 
dent: verbatim translations of excerpts 
separated from their context may be 
made to say or mean anything, since 
the underlying note of the article can- 
not be brought out. 


Another point is that the papers most 
often quoted are not those that reflect 
the opinion of the majority. For in- 
stance the English paper that is most 
often quoted in the French Press is un- 
questionably the “Orange Sentinel”. Now, 
can this paper be truly said to represent 
the real sentiment of the majority of 
English-Canadians ? 

Then why should the English-speak- 
ing population of Canada judge of the 
French-Canadian mentality by the oft 
badly translated excerpts from articles 
appearing in fanatic French sheets? In 
every section of the country is always 
to be found a certain number of hot- 
headed editors who make themselves 
prominent by their appeals to racial or 
religious fanaticism—but they do not 
by any means really reflect the opinion 
of the masses. 

The only way to avoid sectionalism is 
to help the two great races of Canada 
to understand and sympathize each with 
the other—and this can only be accom- 
plished by helping each to know and ap- 
preciate the other better This I have 
striven to do with, I am pleased to say, 
excellent results, 

The fact that my talk before the 
Montreal Publicity Association, last Oc- 
tober, has been reprinted in booklet 
form and that the booklet has had three 
editions, coupled with the fact that I 
have been invited to repeat it before 
several associations both in Quebec and 
in Ontario, shows there is a disposition 
on the part of English-Canadians to 
learn the pro and con of the racial 
difficulties that are a real menace to our 
national existence. 

What has really kept us from trying 
to appreciate our neighbor, the French- 
Canadian ? 

If we only sto pto analyze our senti- 
ments, we will find that it is purely 
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and simply, race snobbery. We are so 
convinced of the Anglo-Saxon superior- 
ity that we cannot conceive the French- 
Canadian can have any good points and 
we will not extend to him the neigh- 
borliness which he willingly extends to 
those of us who condescend to treat 
him as a mental equal. 

Let me exemplify this point. A few 
weeks ago a friend of mine, a stranger 
to the city, who was coming to live 
here, asked me to find a flat for him 
which he and his family could take pos- 
session of upon their arrival in Montreal. 
My search took me on Prince Arthur 
street, the caretaker of which was an 
old Irish woman, living in plain poverty 
in the basement I, of course, asked 
her about the people who tenanted the 
house, and this was her reply: “They’re 
mostly French. There’s been many 
changes since I came here fifteen years 
ago. Then all the tenants were nice 
English people. Now, not a stove above 
be but boils pea-soup for Frenchmen. 
I haven’t much to do with that kind, 
but ther’re quiet enough.” 

Not even the sordid surroundings in 
which she lived could keep this woman 
from rating herself above the French- 
man. ; 


This case may be extreme, yet many 
of us cherish the same sentiment to a 
greater or less degree. We must check 
this desintegrating instinct. We must 
make it a matter of principle to discov- 
er our neighbor’s good points and by 
fair play and neighborliness let him 
learn such good points as we, ourselves 
may have, 

Contrast our attitude towards the 
French-Canadian, with that he has tow- 
ards us. He feels neither repugnance 
nor envy to see his compatriots of an- 
other tongue and another mentality liv- 
ing and prospering in his midst. All 
that he claims is that he, like us, 
should enjoy the rights and liberties 
which are due to him and to us. He 
would not think of depriving us of the 
least of our prerogatives, Sut he ex- 
pects to have the same treatment him- 
self. In the commercial centres he 
learns the English language very wil- 
lingly, but he wishes to continue to 
speak the French he has learned on 
his mother’s knee. That is all he de- 
mands and nothing more. 

Yet, for political and other ulter- 
ior motives, many unscrupulous news- 
paper men, more interested in personal 
power than in real, natural unity, have 
slandered the French-Canadians and 
spread, or allowed to be spread through 
the columns of their paper, the most 
abominable lies about them. 

Not later than thre weeks ago a li- 
belous despatch issued by some press 


ne 


service, was published in practically 
every English paper in the land. Not 
a word of comment appeared in con- 
nection with the important bit of his- 
torical “news” the despatch imparted, 
though any one who had read Parkham, 
Tracy or any other Canadian historian 
would at once know that the pretentions 
it set forth were absolutely false, 

This despatch stated that at a lec. 
ture given in Boston by the celebrated 
French litterateur, Mr. Anatole Lebras, 
a lady ‘who had lived several years in 
French Canada” explained that if the 
French-Canadians did not respond more 
freely to the call to their country, 
it was because their ancestors came 
from the old provinces of Brittany, The 
Britons were, of course, really not 
French, but Celts and Celts, as we all 
know, are of Teutonic origin. 

From these premises one could almost 
conclude that French-Canadians are 
boches—though, if we go a step further 
in history, we would soon find that the 
Celts who peopled Brittany originally 
came from Britain, and thus could al- 
most make an Englishman out of the 
French-Canadian, 


To prove her contention as to the 
origin of the French-Canadians, the 
learned Bostonian stated that Louis 
XIV. had compelled the population of 
“entire village” of Brittany to emigrate 
to Canada. Now, whilst the Britains 
who remained in France came _ com- 
pletely frenchified (which, by the way 
is false as far as language is concerned) 
those who came to Canada clung to 
their native Celtic or Gaelic, which ex- 
plains their little sympathy for France 
and why their language is nothing but 
a mere jargon or patois.” 


If Anatole LeBras took for granted 
ali that this lad told him and his audi- 
ence, which I very much doubt, he has 
a surprise in store for him when he 
lands in Montreal, as he surely will, and 
discovers, as French Academicians and 
other prominent literateurs have, that 
the French spoken here may be ar- 
chaic, but that it is by far more authen- 
tically French than the language of 
the boulevards—that it is the French of 
th classics, the French of Corneille, Ra- 
cine and Moliere. If the Canadian’s 
French is not French, then the language 
of Shakespeare is not English. 

This first discovery should lead him 
to verify the assertion that French- 
Canadians are descendants from the 
peasantry of Brittany. 

It will be an easy matter for him to 
get precise and definite information on 
this point. A perusal of Tanguay’s 
Genealogical Dictionary or Dionne’s 
“Origine des Familles Canadiennes” will 
show very few names of Celtic origin. 
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if he wishes facts and figures that 
4 absolutely incontrovertible as _ to 
Britons who emigrated to Canada during 
the French Domination, he will find in 
the public archives of Canada, trans- 
cripts from France’s Archives Nation- 
ales which are kept in the Colonial Min- 
istry in Paris. These official documents 
show that between 1608 and 1700, the 
number of French emigrants was 3757 
and of this total 121 were from Brit- 
any. Benjamin Sulte, in a list made up 
from parish church records, shows that 
992 persons came to Canada from cities 
or villages in Brittany such as St. Malo, 
St. Briens, St, Pol de Leon, Quimper, 
Vannes, Rennes and Cornousilles—but it 
has been established that the vast ma- 
jority of these people hdd originated 
from other provinces and were merely 
settlers in these Brittany towns before 
their emigration to Canada. 


Now, as we know that at the time of 
the conquest, 63,000 French-Canadians 
were abandoned by France and 1200 of 
the better classes returned to their 
mother-country—if the contention of the 
Bostonian be true, we must admit that 
the 121 Britons who emigrated to Can- 
ada must have been wonderfully prolific 
to have produced, in 1763, a race 64,300 
strong. 

As to the entire population of villages 
being compelled to emigrate to Canada, 
no such thing ever happened. 

Of course those acquainted with the 
history of Canada while under French 
domination, dismissed, as ridiculous, the 
lucubrations of the Bostonian woman 
who evidently knows neither the his- 
tory of her own country nor that of 
Canada. But, with the masses, these 
slanderous statements will only add to 
the inborn conviction that the French- 
Canadian is instinctively anti-British 
and is, after all, a mental inferior 
which must, in the interest of national 
unity, be crushed into the abdication of 
the privileges granted him in years 
gone by. 

The recent political campaign has 
been the occasion for many unjustified 
attacks against the French-Canadians. 

Unscrupulous politicians have dangl- 
ed before the eyes of the English-speak- 
ing population the spectre of French- 
Canadian domination. Quebec was even 
told in unequivocal terms that she was 
an obstacle to the union and develop- 
ment of Canada and was menaced with 
isolation. 

Those who know the French-Canadi- 
ans and their language and have heard 
their conversation, read their newspap- 
ers, know that they never had the de- 
sire to govern the rest of the country. 
None of their public men, not even the 
most troublesome demagogue; none of 


their newspapers, not even the most 
fanatic, has ever expressed such a senti- 
ment. 


The French-Canadian manifestation 
that preceded the enforcement of the 
Military Service Act, were grossly mis- 
represented. We are in a free country 
where free speech is the people’s right. 
Some hot-headed demagogues may have 
taken disadvantage of the liberty of 
speech to make disloyal clamorings, but, 
as a whole most of the so-called anti- 
conscription meetings were really pro- 
referendum meetings, and as such, per- 
fectly justified. 


It has been said and it is still being 
said that the French-Canadians have 
not done their share for the war. Vol- 
untary recruiting in the province of 
Quebec gave better results than could 
have been expected under the circum- 
stances. If recruiting among French- 
Canadians had been entrusted to General 
Lessard or to Lt. Col. Pelletier, two of- 
ficers who possess the confidence of 
their compatriots, instead of English of- 
ficers who could not even speak French, 
the results would surely have been more 
gratifying. 

Another thing which mitigated aganst 
recruiting amongst French-Canadians is 
that practically all the French-Canadian 
regiments were, one after another, split 
up and the soldiers sent to the front in 
drafts instead of as units. 

After this had happened two or three 
times, the pleas of the French-Canadian 
officers for recruits were no longer ef- 
fective, as the men knew full well that 
the officers whom they knew and liked 
would not be their ultimate commanders, 
but that they would be drafted into 
English regiments whose officers would 
not be able to understand or appre- 
ciate them. 

It has been frequently pointed out 
that there is only one French-Canadian 
unit at the front, whilst there are sever- 
al English-Canadian units. This is per- 
fectly true and what is more if that one 
and only French-Canadian unit kept 
its identity it was because Major As- 
selin opposed its being split up and 
menaced to create an uproar if this 
—_ was disbanded, as the others had 
een. 

It is also a little-known fact that 
this one and only French-Canadian reg- 
iment, which covered itself with glory 
at Courcelettes and at Vimy Ridge 
and whose men in all engagements 
never hesitated to go over the top 
and through hell, has absorbed over 10,- 
000 men 

Even if all the French-Canadians are 
not as enthusiastic about the war as 
we think they should—even if we for- 
get that they have given more than 
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20,000*of their. sons to the defense of 
the Empire—the men of the one and 
only French-Canadian unit who have 
perished in France, who have bled in 
France, have eloquently shown in deeds 
if not in words, the true spirit of old 
Quebec 

The methods of splitting regiments 
into drafts has unquestionably been 
detrimental to voluntary recruiting and 
it was publicly admitted by General 
Mewburn in a speech delivered at Ham- 
ilton. 

For many months, at the beginning 
of the war this Province showed better 
returns for voluntary recruiting than 
Ontario. Even now, the newspapers 
have recently published official state- 
ments showing that Quebec men had 
better responded than in other provinces 
to the enactments of the M, S. A. And 
this, notwithstanding that the French- 
Canadians have not the same incentive 
to patirotism in the present war that 
our English-Canadian boys have. 

It has been stated that the French- 
Canadians had a double motive for en- 
listing, since both their mother and 
foster-mother countries were fighting 
side by side. 

Let us examine facts coolly: 

The 63,000 laborers and soldiers of 
fortune who were abandoned by France 
in 1768, have little reason to consider 


France as the mother land. If we look 
up history we find that from 1750 to 
the time of the conquest, the colony was 
shamefully neglected by France and 
then, after the treaty, the notables of 
the colony, numbering over 1200, left 
the country, they considered these left 
behind of so little importance that they 
took back with them to France, all the 
public records of the colony. 

This disdainful abandonment is not 
conducive to the best feelings towards 
France. 


On the other hand, the _ crusade 
against French Canadian nationalism 
conducted by most of the English gov- 
ernors until Confederation and the more 
recent crusade against the teaching of 
their language to their people in the 
other provinces, were not such as to 
promote a friendly feeling for England 
or Anglo-Canadianism. 

We must not forget that the French- 
Canadians are, after all, Canadians by 
every fibre of their being and Cana- 
dians only. Whilst they have a certain 
love and admiration for both France 
and England, they do not consider these 
countries as their mother-lands—the one 
and only country that absorbs all their 
patriotism is Canada. They are, in the 
last analysis, the only un-hypenated Ca- 
nadians, because they have no parent- 
al ties overseas. 
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We have but to turn over the pages 
of history to find that whenever Can- 
ada was menaced, even by Britain’s 
own sons, such as in 1775 and 1812, 
the French-Canadians did not hesitate to 
save Canada for Great Britain. 


When these facts are pointed out, 
Francophobes generally retaliate by call- 
ing attention to the rebelion of 1837-38 
__the Pepineau insurrection, as it is call- 


ed.. 

I have observed that it is generally 
believed that the rebellion was solely 
promoted by French-Canadians and that 
French-Canadians only took part in this 
upheaval. : ; ; 

If we refer to our histories we will 
see that at the time of the rebellion 
there existed intolerable abuses in Can 
ada’s public administration—the reven- 
ues of the country, the public lands, 
the mines, all was the property of 
England, which disposed of it at its dis- 
cretion, Measures of the highest im- 
portance for the internal economy of the 
provinces were systematically ignored. 
Those who complained against the offic- 
ers of the Crown were not listened to, 
or if they were sometimes heard, their 
recriminations were unavailing as the 
ministers were not responsible to the 
people, holding, as they did, their man- 
date from the crown. ; 

Yes, Papineau did protest against this 
outrageous state of affairs—but he and 
his people were not alone to protest. 
Howe did the same in Nova Scotia; 
Wolmot in New Brunswick; Baldwin in 
Upper Canada. 

The real cause of the rebellion was 
that the people of Canada, as a whole, 
wanted responsible ministers to admin- 
ister the affairs of the country. 

When the insurrection broke out sim- 
ultaneously in Upper and Lower Canada, 
William Lyon Mackenzie was leader of 
the movement in the former province 
and Papineau in the latter. But Papin- 
eau had as lieutenants two Englishmen, 
the Nelson brothers, one of which, Wel- 
fred, according to historian Tracy, out 
Papineaued Pauineau. These were not 
the only Englishmen in Lower Canada 
who took part in the insurrenction. In 
the list of insurrectionist leaders who 


had to face trial or were exiled, we find 


the names of Samuel Newcomb, Benja- 
min Mott, T. S. Brown and Dr. O’Calla- 
han. Most of these men were descend- 
ants from loyalist families who had 
abandoned the American colonies after 
the revolution—so it may be implied 
that if they revolted against the British 
rule as enforced at the time in Canada. 
it must have been for well founded 
reasons, 

Lord Durham’s “Report on Affairs of 
British North America,” which was is- 


sued by the Colonial office iri 1839, ful- 
ly justifies the uprising, saying among 
other things, “that it was difficult to 
understand how any English statesman 
ne imagined that such a system would 
work. 


Whatever may be our ooinion on the 
insurrection of 1837-38, we must admit 
one thing and that is that we would not 
enjoy our present form of responsible 
government if that uprising had not 
taken place. 


We are sometimes a bit hasty in ac- 
cusing the French-Canadians of having 
a monopoly on disloyalty in Canada. 
We must not forget that when Eng- 
land’s own sons, in the colonies to the 
south of us, revolted against British 
rule, they offered every possible in- 
ducement to French-Canadians to join 
them in their movement. A newspa- 
per, the Montreal Gazette, was founded 
and printed in Franch to promote the 
principles of the American revolution 
lesson she has learned at the school 
amongst the French. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who could speak French like a na- 
tive, was delegated to this province 
in an effort to secure the support of 
the French-Canadians. Did all the 
promises and cajoling have any effect 
on them? You know that they stub- 
bornly resisted all advances and when 
their American neighbors invaded the 
country they repulsed them by force 
of arms. 


And in 1847, after the signature of 
the indemnity bill, was it not our own 
people, and not the French-Canadians, 
who assailed Lord Elgin with stones 
and rotten eggs? Was it not our most 
exclusive clubs which scratched his name 
from their membership list? Was it not 
the St. Andrews Society who went so 
far as to return to the governor the 
amount of his subscription? 


Was it not our own people, and not 
the French-Canadians, who began an 
agitation in favor of annexation with 
the United States? 

Was it not members of the Loyal 
Order of Orange, and not French-Cana- 
dians, who burnt down the Parliament 
Buildings in Montreal in 1849? 


And yet we would have the people at 
large and the new-comers to our coun- 
try believe that the French-Canadian 
have a monopoly on disloyalty, 


Let us revert to the formidable cam- 
paign of race prejudice carried on dur- 
ing the months of November and De- 
cember, 1917 

We were told at the time that Quebec 
agitators were raising funds with a view 
of organizing a revolution, that blood- 
shed was threatened. 
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Has Quebec lived up to the expecta- 
tions of her critics? Has it not taken 
a far more discreet position than some 
outside did before the election? 


Quebec is imbued with the true spirit 
of democracy, which requires the ac- 
ceptance by all of the will of the ma- 
jority. On the other hand she demands 
that the other provinces be no less dem- 
ocratic by admitting the right of the 
minority to declare its opinions even if 
they be wrong or ill-based. 


The English minority has always been 
treated in such a fair way in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, that even ultra-conser- 
vative papers, such as the Quebec 
Chronicle, which is owned by Brigadier 
General Watson, have been prompted to 
call to order the self-constituted cham- 
pions of Empire who prey upon every 
occasion to promote race prejudice. 

It is an undeniable fact that French- 
Canadians have practiced conciliation a 
great deal more than we have. 

Let us take the recent elections as an 
example. Can the French-Canadians be 
taxed with anti-British fanaticism when 
we realize that in Algoma-East, Essex 
East and Russell Counties, in Ontario; 
in Pontiac, Wright, Quebec South and 
Sherbrooks, in ‘Quebec, French-Canadian 
majorities elected English-speaking 
members with the same ardor as they 
supported in other divisions, people of 
their own race. In all of these coun- 
tries the French-Canadians could have 
selected candidates of their own race 
and mentality, but it has always been 
a principle of Quebec political leaders 
to ask French-Canadian politicians to 
sacrifice their legitimate ambitions in 
order to assure the English minority in 
this province a fair representation in 
both parliaments. 


Would that the French-Canadian min- 
orities be treated with the same defer- 
ence in the other provinces—then na- 
tional unity could exist. 

An Ontario paper recently stated that 
the English-speaking element of Cana- 
da should form the determination to 
place itself exactly in the position of 
the French-Canadian, so as to be able 
to judge the French-Canadian point of 
view. 

Let us for a moment, do so. Let us 
imagine we are in the minority in this 
country, instead of the majority, would 
we be willing, for this reason, to aban- 
don our rights and our language? 

But, say my critics, Canada is a Brit- 
ish possession and it was a pure gener- 
osity on the part of the British to con- 
cede to a conquered foe the privilege 
of speaking their language in the pro- 
vince which they inhabit. 


——— 


First, let me answer that Canada is 
not a British possession. The varions 
provinces were British possessions prior 
to Confederation, but for half a cen. 
tury, Canada has been a self-governi 
Dominion. If Canada, at any time, de- 
clared her independence, there would be 
no attempt on the part of the United 
Kingdom to coerce her by force of arms, 
India is a British possession, and if she 
attempted to gain independence, any 
such attempt would be forcibly met and 
suppressed, India being a possession, 
is not self-governing. Therein lies the 
difference between a Dominion and a 
possession. 

As to the question whether French is 
an official language throughout the land 
and if the maintenance, throughout 
Canada, of schools in which French 
would be the principal medium of edu- 
cation is a right, I am not prepared to 
say. I have read a dozen articles and 
treatises by the most eminent jurists 
in the land, all of whom, using the same 
documents as a basis, come to opposite 
conclusions : 

It is a commonplace to say that there 
are few laws so closely framed that a 
clever advocate could not drive through 
them with a coach and four. 

But whether it be a right or a priy- 
ilege, I am of the opinion that the Eng- 
lish majorities should extend to the 
French minorities in the other provinces 
the same courteous treatment that is 
shown the English minority in this 
province. 

Whatever the text of the law may be 
made to say, the French-Canadians have 
acquired rights in Canada—their fore- 
fathers were the first civilized settlers 
of this country and they have earned 
the gratitude of England by defending 
her rights on Canadian soil even against 
her own disloyal sons and for these 
reasons alone, if for no other, they 
should be entitled to every consideration. 
That was the conception of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, at the time of Confederation 
—it is the point of view of true British- 
ism. 

This same question was raised lon 
ago—even before Confederation—an 
Lord Elgin, who was one of the wisest 


‘statesmen of his time, prevailed upon 


the home government to oppose any- 
thing in the nature of a gradual eru- 
sade against French Canadian National- 
ism, “I for one,” he wrote, “am deepl 
convinced of the impolicy of all sw 

attempts to denationalize the French. 
Generally speaking, they produce the 
opposite effect, causing the flame of na- 
tional prejudice and animosity to burn 
more fiercely. But suppose them to 
be successful, what would be the re- 
sult? You may perhaps Americanize, 
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put, depend upon it, by methods of this 
description you will never Anglicize the 
French inhabitants of this Province. Let 
them feel, on the other hand, that their 
religion, their habits, their prepossess- 
ions, their prejudices, if you will, are 
more considered and respected than in 
any other portion of this vast continent 
and who will venture to say that the 
last hand which waives a British flag 
on American ground, may not be that of 
a French-Canadian.” 

Some are of the opinion that in order 
to obtain national unity, the use of 
the French language must cease in Can- 
ada, Nothing is more contrary to fact 
and to the very principles of democracy 
as Great Britain understands it. This 
lesson she has learned at the school 
of experience, many many years ago, 
when Elizabeth was on the throne of 
England and coerced the natives of Ire- 
land into speaking the English language. 
Today there are only 14 per cent of the 
natives of the Emerald Isle who can 
speak their native Gaelic. Yet, can it 
be said that uniformity of language has 
helped to promote Britishism in that 
country ? 

Coercing people into speaking English 
is absolutely contrary to British princi- 
ples. We find the proof of this in 
“War and Democracy” a book written by 
England’s best educationalists for the 
use of the Education Workers’ Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom. This book 
is authoritative, even in Canada, since 
students must read it for matriculation 
into the University of Toronto. 


In this book we read that “so long 
as there are peoples in Europe under 
alien governments, curtailed to the use 
of their own language, in the propaga- 
tion of their literature and ideas, in 
their social intercourse, in their corpor- 
ate life, in all that we in Great Britain 
understand by civil liberty, so long will 
there be men who will mock at the very 
idea of international peace and look for- 
ward to war, not as an out worn in- 
strument of a barbarous age, but as a 
means to national freedom and self-ex- 
pression.” 


Why, one of the very reasons why 
Great Britain is fighting Germany to- 
day, is because the Slavs in Poland, 
the Danes in Holstein and the French 
in Lorraine, are made subject to Ger- 
many’s culture and are limited in their 


own. 

Since her sad experience in Ireland 
Great Britain has adopted the wise pol- 
icy of allowing all nationalities to de- 
velop normally within her realm. In 
Great Britain herself, the teaching and 
use in social and business communica- 
tions of Gaelic and Welsh is permitted. 
In South Africa, Dutch is an official 


language on a par with English; in 
Guiana, both Dutch and French are 
taught in the public schools; in India 
the mass of the people who pass through 
the schools, when they study English, do 
it for business reasons in order that 
they may profit by it. In Mauritius, in 
Jersey and Guernsey, French is taught 
and spoken by the majority of natives. 

And yet, notwithstanding the liberties 
given to the various small nationalities 
or ethnical groups to use their own 
language, the use of English grows, 

As a matter of fact there is no great- 
er mixture in the world than-the Eng- 
lish, who are the product, putting them 
haphazard of Danes and Saxons and 
ancient Britons, and Norman and Scots 
and Gaels, and Jutes and Frisions and 
Romans. Professor Ripley is authority 
for the statemet that there are no 
less than 65 race-types in the British 
Isles. Yet, without coercion, all have 
been blended, one by one, into the virile 
race of today. 

History, as well as political economy, 
teaches us that time and time alone 
is the solvent of multi-citizenship. 

Some of my hearers may be surprised 
to learn that far from being British 
the “melting pot” process of assimilia- 
tion is essentially American. This idea 
of one language for all has not come to use 
from England, but has filtered into 
Canada from across the border. It is an 
attempt to Americanize our institutions 
—witness the following excerpt from ar- 
ticle by George French, published in 
an American magazine: “Canada ought 
to insist that the English language be 
used in all trades, in all schools and 
that a knowledge and habitual use of it 
be a pre-requisite for citizenship. The 
English language for all Americans, na- 
tive or foreign born.” 

All Americans, mind you, we are al- 
ready treated as if we were a part of 
the good old U. S, A. 

If Mr. French knows the history of 
his own country, he will doubtless re- 
call that when the United States purch- 
ased Louisiana in 1808, they sanctioned 
the use of French as an official language 
in the newly acquired state, And all 
public documents, official announcments 
had to be made in both languages 
until 1898, when the use of French as 
an official language had become super- 
flous owing to the fact that without 
any coercion being necessary, practic- 
ally all the descendants of the early 
French colonists had acquired English 
and used it in preference to French. 

If we are really sincere in our de- 
sire to see a united Canada, we must 
base our actions on the principle that 
mutual esteem among the different races 
that inhabit a country is what brings 
about national unity. 
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Have we not the example of Switzer- 
land, a country that can be held up to 
the world as a model of national unity 
and where there are no less than three 
national languages recognized in all of- 
ficial transactions: French, German and 
Italian All these languages are taught 
in the schools in addition to two forms 
of Romance tongues 


And how about Belgium where two 
languages were official, French and 
Flemish—and where nearly 100,000 
spoke a third language—German. 

The idea that unity of language is 
essential to national unity is ill-founded 
and not British. 


Further, the use of French by the 
French-Canadians cannot posibly be re- 
duced by regulation or law—even the 
much boasted American melting pot has 
utterly failed as far as French-Cana- 
dians are concerned. The 1,750,000 
French-Canadians living on the other 
side of the border continue to speak 
their language and have kept their iden- 
tity and customs as if they were living 
in the towns and villages of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 


So whatever our personal opinions 
may be as to the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the dual language in Can- 
ada, we must face the French language 
as a fact and an element in Canadian 
business. 

And let us mete out a little more Brit- 
ish fair-play to the French-Canadians— 
they deserve not only our good will 
but our admiration. 

Of course you will say I am prejudic- 
ed, so instead of closing my talk with 
the usual laudatory comments on the 
French people of Canada, I will merely 
quote from an author who is British 
among the British and who cannot be 
accused of being biased. This is what 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has to say 
about our neighbor, the French-Canadi- 
an: 

“T do want to take off my hat once 
more to the French-Canadian, He 
came of a small people. At the time 
of British occupation, I doubt if there 
were more than a hundred thousand of 
them and yet the mark they have left 
by their bravery and activity upon this 
continent is an ineffacable one. You pass 
right through the territory of the Unit- 
ed States, down the valleys of the IIli- 
nois and of the Mississippi and every- 
where you come across French names 
—Marquette, Joliet, St. Louis, Mobile, 
New Orleans. How came these here? 
It was the French-Canadian, who when 
the English colonies were still clinging 
to the edge of the ocean, pushed round 
from the north into the heart of the 
land. French-Canadians first traversed 
the great American rivers, and sighted 


ec 


the American Rockies. Keep farthur 
north and still their footsteps are al- 
ways marked deep in the soil before 
you. Cross the whole vast plain of 
Central Canada and reach the mountains, 
What is this called, you ask? That is 
Mount Miette. And that? This is 
Tete Jaune. And that lake? It is Lake 
Brule. They were more than scouts in 
front of an army. They were so far 
ahead that the army will take a century 
yet before it reaches their outposts, 
Brave, enduring, light hearted, romantic 
they were and are a fascinating race. 
The ideals of the British and French 
stock may not be the same, but while 
the future of the country must surely 
be upon British lines, the French will 
leave their mark deeply upon it. Five 
hundred years hence, their blood will 
be looked upon as the aristocratic and 
distinctive blood of Canada, and even 
as the Englishman is proud of his 
Norman ancestors, so the most British 
Canadian will proudly trace back his 
pedigree to the point where some ances- 
tor had married with a Taschereau or 
a De Lotbiniere. It seems to me that 
the British cannot be too delicate in 
their dealings with such a people. They 
are not a subject people but partners 
and should always be treated so.” 





PEACE? versus PEACE 
By Arthur Corwin, A. M., M. D., Chicago 


“I’m for peace,” proclaimed the Kaiser, 
“which I win.” 

Peace of transient, paper kind, 
I can tear up when I mind, 

I’m for peace that’s manufactured in 

Berlin. 

And the frightful Prussian vulture, 
Symbolizing Prussian culture, 
High upon his bloody perch 
On the ridge of Potsdam’s church, 
Lights his eye on Belgian gore, 
Whets his appetite for more, 
Screams above the battle’s din 
Murder, rape and plunder win, 
Hail, to Brutal Bill and son, 
Give us Prussian peace or none. 





"Tis for peace the Allied banners are 
unfurled, 
For a peace in every land 
Of a democratic brand, 
Built on liberty and justice’round the 
world. 
Where the people play the fool, 
Robbed and cheated by misrule, 
Burst the bombs of education, 
Belch the Allied guns’ salvation, 
Slave and tyrant disappear 
In new Freedom’s atmosphere. 
Out, with lying Hun and Turk! 
Out, with all their devils’ work! 
Drive autocracy pell-mell! 
Give the bloody Kaisers—Hell! 
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AS THE ARTIST SEES TOLEDO, OHIO 





FIELD NOTES 





Louisville, Ky., has a wonderful pub- 
lication in their Kiwanis Booster. Louis- 
ville has been doing some unique work 
on the Fuel-less Mondays. We quote 


here from the Kiwanis Boosters. It is 
worth reading: 


“Kiwanis Scores Again. 


“As usual we had several quick witted 
and shrewd Kiwanis who were on the 
job when the Monday closing order 
went into effect, The following is a 
copy of a telegram that was sent to the 
Fuel Administrator: 


“Mr. Garfield, 
“Fuel Administrator, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Louisville Kiwanis Club .goes Fuel 
Commissioner one better by organizing 
female employees of offices and retail 
stores of Louisville on heatless Mondays 
into Red Cross.working units—one thou- 
sand workers yesterday. Expect five 
thousand on each following heatless 
Monday. Wiring other Kiwanis Clubs 
of the United States of this movement. 

“Louisville Kiwanis Club, 


“C. D. Harris, Secretary, 
“January 22, 1918”. 


And to further demonstrate their 
wide-awake minds, they had the follow- 
ing letter sent to all other Kiwanis 


Clubs in the United States. Can you 
beat it? Read it, and if you can help 
us out, phone Harris at once and he 
will give you further instructions: 
“Dear Brother Kiwanis:— 


“The Louisville Kiwanis Club has 
started a movement that is the talk of 
this town, and we want you to know 
about it so you may consider doing the 
same thing in your City, 

“Here it is:—Get every Kiwanis mem- 
ber to ask his girl employees to work 
for the Red Cross for the next Ten 
Mondays, which are holidays under the 
Fuel Administrator’s orders. 

“Appoint a committee to see other 
employers not Kiwanis members asking 
them to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of their girl employees. 

“This work is being done at the dif- 
ferent hotels, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A 
Y. M. H, A, K. of C., Libraries an 
any place we could secure that could 
accommodate the workers free from 
charge. 

“The Red Cross will assist you in every 
way. By next Monday there will be 
several thousand girls working each 
Monday for the Red Cross and for the 
relief of our wounded soldiers abroad. 

“Our daily papers are full of it and 
Kiwanis is given full credit for the 
same. 

“It is such a great proposition we 
wanted all the other Kiwanis Clubs to 
get in on it. 

“Very truly yours, 
“C. D. Harris, Secretary”. 
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Do women object to smoking? 

About 200 wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts of members of the Kiwanis Club, 
attended the club’s weekly luncheon in 
the Bellevue, on March 12th. There 
were about 250 men present and Thomas 
Shallcross, Jr., the president, settled 
the ever-present problem of whether or 
not men may smoke in the presence of 
women by asking the consorts to vote 
their choice. The result of the balloting 
was practically unanimous—‘Light ’em 
up, boys,” yelled Shallcross, while the 
ladies withdrew huge bundles of yarn 
from their bulky knitting bags. Miss 
Suzanne Silvercruys, the Belgian girl, 
was the guest of W. F. Therkildson and 


told the audience that America will de- 
cide the outcome of the war. 





TOLEDO, OHIO—KIWANIS CLUB 





If you do business in Toledo you 
either belong to Kiwanis or you do 
not—and if you don’t you need a pretty 
strong endorsement to get by with the 
live ones. That is all. The Club doesn’t 
toot any loud horns or wang the cym- 
bals but when there are things to do 
for the old town, for the state, for the 
nation, or for humanity you will find it 
there or thereabouts. It is a regular 
hive of he bees, but not a drone in 
the bunch. 

Some cities may have larger clubs 
but there are none bigger than Toledo 
Kiwanis, We blush to make the state- 
ment lest you consider it boastful. 
What we mean by “bigger” is that no 
club in the land knows, feels and prac- 
tices the principles of Kiwanis more 
fully. We conceive that Kiwanis is es- 
sentially a spiritual factor; that the 
co-operation the reciprocity and the fel- 
lowship it teaches mean simply the in- 
troduction of human affection in the 
business world. In other words, we deal 
with each other and help each other, 
not because Kiwanis pledges us to that 
course but because Kiwanis teaches us 
to like each other, as man to man and 
to hold each other in close regard, 

Far be it from the simple scribe to 
preach. This is a letter, not an “epistle” 
and the writer if far more familiar 
with the earnest enunciation of “damns” 
than with the art of gentle persuasion 
but to save his pagan soul he cannot 
approach the seat of Kiwanis with less 
than reverence. Somehow he feels that 


me 


this isn’t a movement so much as it ig 
a sort of gospel—a hard-fifted, two. 
legged, upstanding. gospel, perchance, 
but with a heart and soul warming its 
interior.” 

No, the Toledo Kiwanians do not eat 
in whispers at their luncheons or fold 
their hands or lift their eyes when they 
gather together. They are good fellows 
and they can be noisy if they like. The 
can trot with the colts or pull a tre 
out of the ditch with the farmer’s old 
gray nag. What Kiwanis does to them 
is to hold them together in the perfor. 
mance of kindness and the physical ex- 
pression of good will. They can drive 
a truck load of presents from Toledo 
to the soldiers at Chillicothe, as Presi- 
dent Warren Griffith did, or they can 
travel to distant Camp Sheridan in Ala- 
bama to brighten Christmas for the 
National Guardsmen, as James Wood 
and Bert Weber did, or they can do as 
the whole Club did by entertaining the 
little pupils of the city’s Fresh Air 
school at the Boy Scout banquet, or by 
hurling themselves into the campaign 
for Liberty Loan and other patriotic 
purposes or adopting resolutions uphold- 
ing the government when the pacifist 
onslaught was at its height. 

They are fit for a fight or a frolic, 
They can play and they can work, but 
whatever they do and wherever they 
are, Kiwanis holds them compactly, so 
that they march shoulder to shoulder 
through the daily events of life. 

Kiwanis has taught us to like each 
other, and that in turn teaches us to 
like the world. It gives us a brighter 
outlook upon life. It enables us to face 
disappointment cheerfully and to accept 
cusses sanely. 

Therefore, when we meet one of Bill 
Armstrong’s I’m-not-interested pests we 
say, “thank the Lord we’ve found you 
out in time.” For there are plenty of 
others who are interested in Kiwanis 
in Toledo—all the live ones. 

Alfred A. Hahn, 
One of the live ones. 





FROM MUSKEGON, MICH. 





Knowledge that promotes service and 
prevents failure; 
Integrity that brings 
dence; 

Work for the benefit of all who can be 
benefited; 

Advancement of business ideals; 

Nobility of action that spurns mean ad- 
vantages; 

Immunity from commercial jealousies; 

Sympathy for those whose backs are 
pressed against the wall, 


financial confi- 
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KIWANIS FEAST FOR ROTARIANS 





Representative Gathering of Two Hun- 
dred Thrilled by Patriotic Ad- 
dresses. 





The All Rockford Kiwanis club en- 
tertained at dinner last evening in Unity 
hall in honor of Brig. Gen, L. W. V. 
Kennon, the Rockford Rotary club and 
the Rockford War Camp Community 
Service Commission. The elaborate menu 
repared by the Women’s Benevolent 

iety of the Church of the Christian 
Union was served in faultless fashion 
to over two hundred persons. 


In its conception and execution the 
affair was one of the most successful 
events in the annals of local social or- 
ganizations and a profusion of compli- 
ments was showered on the Kiwanis 
dub for the triumph it achieved. The 
orators were inspired by their surround- 
ings and thrilled the diners with their 
eloquence. 


Music Was Feature. 
Music was a feature of the pleasures 
of the evening. There were selections 
by Stuckey’s orchestra, Rotary and Ki- 
wanis club, songs led by Earl P. Daniel, 
with Sundquist at the piano, vocal num- 
bers by Private Arthur C. Kraft, whose 


' tenor voice won new laurels, and the 


assemblage sang America as a close 
to the program. 

Just as Ross P, Beckstrom, Kiwanis 
chief, wrapped for order the curtains 
m the stage in the hall were drawn 
back, disclosing Mrs. Maude Fenlon Boll- 
man attired as Columbia, in the Na- 
tional colors, with a background of flags 
of the United States and the allies, 
which were kept in motion by electric 
fans and presented a stirring spectacle. 
Mrs. Bollman sang “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean” magnificiently and the 
assemblage joined heartily in the chorus. 


Connolly Was Capable. 


Chief Beckstrom introduced Rev. 

Charles Parker Connolly as toastmaster 

md that gentleman introduced the 

ers in an apt and original manner 

won him high commendation for 

clever and efficient discharge of his 
es, 


Mayor Rew First Speaker. 





1 ad- 
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Mayor Robert Rew rose to speak of 

que two cities, Rockford and Camp 
t. He traced the early history of 
locality where the cantonment is 
mated, told of the awakening of the 

mr spirit here following the formal 
aration and the suggestion that New 


Milford was a fine site for a training 
camp from David Hunter which culmi- 
nated in the successful effort to have 
it chosen for this purpose. 


He detailed the problems with which 
the city had to wrestle as a result of 
the coming of the cantonment and his 
education in the military methods of 
getting things done in short order 
through his contact with Major Sawyer, 
construction chief, He promised that 
Rockford would continue to meet every 
patriotic demand that could properly be 
made on her. 


Not Fighting Machines, But Men. 


In introducing Judge Robert K. Welsh, 
Toastmaster Connolly voiced the regret 
with which his resignation from the 
te gerd of the local war recreation 

ard was accepted and praised his wil- 
lingness to give all the aid in his power 
to patriotic movements. 

Judge Welsh said the people had been 
exhorted to raise money, to raise food 
and raise babies as means toward the 
winning of the war and he thought 
they ought also to raise hell for all 
un-Americans within our borders. He 
wanted the nation to note that the train- 
ing camps are not building merely 
fighting machines, but men, who will 
return from the war benefitted by their 
experience and who will exercise dom- 
inating power in determining the future 
of this country. Judge Welsh also 
praised the women for their loyal and 
devoted work in a wide diversity of 
lines toward the victory of the American 
arms, 

Frank Shepherd Appeals. 


Attorney Frank W. Shepherd of El- 
gin detailed the steps his city had taken 
to establish a war chest from which to 
meet demands for war relief and asked 
his auditors to support the similar 
movement now being launched by the 
Winnebago County Patriots’ Fund asso- 
ciation. 

Mr, Shepherd appealed to the assem- 
blage to realize the critical nature of 
the struggle in which the nation is in- 
volved and the necessity for united and 
intense efforts on the part of those not 
privileged to bear arms to supply all 
needs of the men at the front promptly 
and adequately. 


Opportunity of Rockford. 

Fred Robert Johnson, secretary of the 
local war recreation board, gave the im- 
pressions he had formed of the relations 
between the camp and the city during 
his brief sojourn here. He suggested 
ways in which Rockford could minister 
to the social needs of the soldiers and 
commended the _ soldiers’ club room 
maintained in West State street and 
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thought there should be another on the 
East Side and one for the colored sol- 
diers. He praised the morality of the 
city and camp in glowing terms. 


Louisville’s Experience 


Rev. D. C. Wright reported Louis- 
ville’s experience with Camp Taylor and 
commended the showing Rockford had 
made in meeting its burdens arising 
from the coming of Camp Grant. He 
said all dances in Louisville were li- 
censed and regulated by the war recrea- 
tion board and none could be held with- 
out its sanction. Several thousand sol- 
diers had frequently visited the club 
maintained for them in that city in a 
single day. 


Draw City and Camp Closer. 


Capt. William I. Shuman expressed 
the hope that the camp and the city 
would be drawn closer together by 
means of the activities of the war re- 
creation board, with ensuing advantages 
to both interests. Charles F. Weller of 
the war camp community service, told 
of the necessity for protecting the sol- 
diers by surrounding them with sanitary 
conditions and eliminating vice of all 
sorts. 

Camp Grant Rated High. 


Brigadier General L. W. V. Kennon, 
the popular veteran who has won a 
warm spot in Rockford’s heart, spoke 
of the influence of environment on a 
camp and the value of the well-conduct- 
ed city of Rockford as a neighbor to 
the cantonment. He asserted that Camp 
Grant rated highest of all the training 
camps in the country in many partic- 
ulars, among which he hoped measles 
would not be included. 


General Kennon voiced a warm ap- 
preciation of the co-operation which the 
city extended to the camp and its needs 
and aims. He stated that his home city, 
Syracuse, N. Y., had raised an annual 
war budget of $1,2000,000 from which 
to meet the appeals for war relief of 
various organizations, and cited this 
showing as an excellent example for 
other communities, Lieut. C. V. B. John- 
son told some stories which relieved the 
tenseness of the atmosphere. 


Smith Supplies Climax, 

After it seemed that the entire gamut 
of patriotic eloquence had been sounded 
and the depths of loyalty had been 
stirred, it remained for H. M. K. Smith 
to supply the climax to a memorable 
evening by the heights he attained in 
his appeal for the war camp commun- 
ity service. 

In language whose simplicity and di- 
rectness carried his hearers along with 





i 


the power of an avalanche, he depicted 
the duties of American citizenship in 
the present hour of trial, showed that 
to falter means defeat and serfdom 
and that only by meeting every test can 
triumph be won, and left his audience 
thrilled with the patriotic spirit of an 
occasion whose like was never seen in 
Rockford. 





Mr. Albert Dodge, International See’y, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Dodge:— 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion, through various agencies, has call- 
ed upon our people to produce more 
pork. People need fats as well as starch, 
sugar and proteins in this country, 


Last year Mr. 8S. H. Orr, Manager of 
the Nashville Trust Company, together 
with Mr. W. H, Raymond, organized in 
promoting Pig Clubs through the coun- 
try. This year Mr. Orr presented the 
matter to the Nashville Kiwanis Club 
and it has been referred to the Boys’ 
Pig Club Committee, of which C. M, 
Russell, manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, 409 Union street, 
is chairman. At a recent meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club financial backing was 
extended those boys who would agree to 
raise pigs but did not have the money 
to invest. 

It is understood that the boys come 
well recommended either by his parents 
or school teacher. The money will be 
advanced to him by the Nashville Trust 
Company upon endorsement of one of 
the Kiwanis members to purchase a pis, 
and after he has paid for the pig’s feed 
return the money advanced; the balance 
is the profit for his work. 

Boys who assist in raising pigs are 
not only helping themselves but helping 
the Government. 

I am writing you on this subject be- 
cause I believe that it would be a very 
good thing for our International organ- 
ization to get in behind it and urge our 
other Clubs to officially propose it to 
their respective organizations. 

I shall be glad to hear from you upon 
this subject, and with best wishes, I am, 


Very cordially yours, 


W. H. Lambeth, 
Secretary. 





Who is to be the next International 
President? Careful inspection of the 
ring has as yet failed to reveal even 4 
“Beanie” cast in? 

Let’s not be modest, fellows! 

It’s a free-for-all, betting even am 
no nigger hiding out that we can dis- 


cover. 








Da 
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Kiwanis Lawyers 
South Bend, Ind.— 


DEAHL & HAMMERSCHMIDT 
‘ Attorneys at Law 
Long Distance Telephone: 1678 
Cable Address: Hammer 


Buffalo, New York— 
CLARENCE MacGREGOR 
690 Elicott Square 
Your legal business in Western New York 
given prompt attention 


SAPERSTON & McNAUGHTON 
Attorneys at Law 
Mutual Life Building 
Corporation, Probate and Commercial Law 
Specially Equipped Collection Department 


J. WILLIAM ELLIS 
Attorney at Law 
1103 D. S. Morgan Building 
Patent Causes, Patents and Trade Marks 


Cincinnati, Ohio— 


H. E. ENGLEHARDT 
1008 Fourth National Bank Building 
Corporation, Probate and Commercial Law 
Collections and General Litigation 


Rochester, New York— 


GEORGE F. HIXSON 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
903 Wilder Building 


Columbus, Ohio— 


WATSON, STOUFFER, DAVIS & GEARHEART 
Attorneys at Law 
411-420 The New First National Bank Building 


Dayton, Ohio— 


BURKHARDT, HEALD & PICKREL 
Lawyers 
Schwind Building 








ADVERTISE! 
CALENDARS 
FANS NOVELTIES 


Inquiries Invited 


Consolidated Calendar & Novelty Co., Erie, Pa. 





PENCILS 
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List of Clubs and Secretaries 





NEw YORK 

Albany— 

J. D. Shoemaker, 24 James St. 
Buffalo— 

W. C. Shepard, 158 Pearl St. 
Lockport— 

. J. Chase, 42 Ashley Bldg. 

Rochester— 

S. E. Stubbs, 725 C. of ©. Bldg. 
Syracuse— 

H. W. Osborne, 487 So. Salina St. 
Troy— 

W. C. Chase, 13 First St. 


Utica— 
C. A. Nelson, 14 Devereux Street. 


NEw JERSEY 
Newark— 
Geo. M. Palmer, 205 Union Bldg. 


MAINE 
Portland— 
J. W. Lake, 406 Congress St. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport— 
Dr. Arthur H. Paul, 311 Court Ex- 
change. 
es 
. S. Sanborn, 102 Phoenix Bank 
Building. 
New Haven— 
Chas. T. Lincoln, 415 Malley Bldg. 


Stamford— 
G. S. Krumrine, 315 Atlantic St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston— 

M. W. Kenney, 125 Summer St. 
Lowell— 

Jos. A. Donahue, General Delivery. 
Spring field— 

F. M. Kinney, 8rd Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Worcester— 

L. G. Fairchild, 619 State Mutual 

Building. 
Northampton 


Elzear J. Paul, Northampton, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie— 
H. S. Schneider, 1220 State St. 


Philadelphia— 

Robert J. Nash, 1001 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh— 

Geo. W. English, 400 6orth Arcade. 
Harrisburgh— 

Wm. Armstrong, 236 N. Second St. 
Lancaster— 

Michael Bard, 55 North Queen St. 
Reading— 

C. L. Dulaney, New Bruster Co. 


Scranton— 

C. Pinkney Jones, 215 Washington 
Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Wilkes Barre— 
Edgar A. 
Bank Bldg. 

York— 

Lee Reinberg, 7 So. George St. 

Harrisburg 
A. R. Saurman, 


Newberry, 302 Miners 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles— 

Chas. E. Robson, 454 P. E. Bldg. 

OHIO 
— 
: . Hardgrove, University of 

Akron. 7 
Canton— 

L. D. Ellsworth, 224 Market Ave, §, 
Cincinnati— 

Gordon E. Small, 181 E. 4th St, 
Cleveland— 

E. C. Forbes, 385 The Arcade. 
Columbus— 

Harry C. Hughes, 122 East Broad 

Street. 
Dayton— 

Dr. P. A. Greathouse, Conover Bldg. 
Toledo— 

Fred W. Smith, 664 Spitzer Bldg. 
Youngstown— 


A. L. Guentner, 29 N. Phelps St. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City— 

Jas. P. Craves, 5th and Adams St 
Detroit— R 
W. C. Atcheson, 514 Marquette 

Building. 

Flint— 
Forrest W. Boswell, 128 E. Keasley 
Street. 

Grand Rapids— 
J. P. Stephanoff, 333 Michigan 
Trust Building. 

Jackson— 
W. S. McLaren, Majestic-Colonisl 
Theatre Co., Inc. 

Kalamazoo— 

H. G. Underwood, 103 W. Lowell St 
Lansing— 

Zelin C. Goodell, Lansing Insurance 

Agency, Inc. 

Muskegon— 

Chas. G. Ward, clo Ward Service. 
Saginaw— 

Harold Slaght, 201 E. Washington 

Avenue. 
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INDIANA 
as C. Hoffman, 180 Columbia St. 
Indianapolis— 


M. J. Hammel, 509 Fletcher Trust 
Building. 


komo— 
- H. E. North, Francis Hotel. 


ette— 
LN F. Sattler, 215 North Fifth St. 


South Bend— 
F. L. Sims, 
Building. 
Terra Haute— 
Arthur L. Everet, 108 N. 7th St. 
Mishawka 

E. K. Todd, Mishawka Hotel. 
Elkhart— 

Ed C. Keene. 


Marion— 


224 Farmers Trust 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville— 

C. D. Harris, 312 Columbia Bldg. 
ILLINOIS 


urora— 
Fred A. Rowley, 212 North Street. 


Chicago— 

0. Samuel Cummings, 19 S. La 

Salle Street. 

Peoria— 

Jake Murphy, 209 S. Jefferson Ave. 
ord— 


. T. Peters, 327 Seventh St. 
WISCONSIN 


Fon Du Lac— 
Dr. F. A. Wright, 94 So. Main St. 


A 


123 N. Washington Street. 
Kenosha— 

Otis L. Trenary, 216 Market St. 
Madison— 

H. L. Geisler, Gay Bldg. 


Milwaukee— 
W. E. Lenicheck, 386 First Nat'l 
Bank. 
F. H. Schulz, 529 Main St. 
3h— 
Henry A. Henkel, Secretary, Agoma 
Block. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth— 
Kenneth S. Cant, First National 
Bank Building. 
inneapolis— 
Albert P. Kimm, Suite A, Met. 
Life Bldg. 
{ Paul— 


R. W. Bradford, 302 Captial Bank 
Building. 





Green Ba 
F, W. Olds, Temp. Secy., 128 N.. 


CANADA 
Hamilton— 
John T. Trueman, 7 Hughson St. S. 


L. H. Jones. 
Montreal— 

H. S. Smith, 404 Shaughnessy Bldg. 
Ottawa— 

H. S. Bates, 102 Bank St. 


Toronto— 
Adam F. Smith, Imperial Bank 
Bldg., Yonge and Queen Sts. 
Winnipeg— 
Dr. E. G. Bricker, 714 Somerset 
Bldg. 
TEXAS 
Dallas— 


A. T. Walraven, 1517 Commerce St. 
El Paso— 

Ernest L. W. Polk, 207 Mesa Ave. 

Dr. E. G. Bricker, 714 Somerset Bl. 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville— 
W. H. Lambeth, 618 Stahlman Bldg. 
Chattanooga 
Raleigh Crumbliss, Citizens Savings 
and Loan Corp., Chattanooga. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington— 
E. E. Simpson, 8rd and E. E 
Streets, N. W. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore— 
Arthur Malkin, 514 Cathedral St. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Robt. T. Burbank, clo Weybossett 
Jewelry Co., Cor. Mathewson and 
Weybosset. 


P 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis— 
R. H. Fillmore, 4482 Washington 
Boulevard. 


ARIZONA 
Phoeniz— 
J. F. Alkire, 126 W. Washington St. 


COLORADO 
Denver— 
E. F. Wescott, Y. M. C. A. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle— 
H. R. Kerr, Hotel Leavington. 


New MEXxXIco 


Albuquer 
Br. f. M. Bowers, Occidental Life 
Building. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham— 
W. V. Trammell, 228-6 First Nat'l 


Bank Building. 
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FORT PITT HOTEL 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


$1.50 without bath 
$2.00 with bath 


One block from Pennsylvania Station 


THE STERLING 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


European Plan 
Kiwanis Service 


J. J. LENAHAN, Managing Direet 





ADOLPHUS HOTEL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


$1.50, Up European Plan 


Twenty Stories of Hospitality 
Headquarters, Kiwanis Club 


R. G. ELLIFRITZ, Manager 


THE BANCROFT 7 
WORCESTER, MASS. { 


$2.00 per day upwards j 
A model 300 room hotel : 


Home of the Kiwanis Club 7 





HOTEL CARLS-RITE 
“THE HOUSE OF COMFORT” 
Toronto, Canada 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


Overlooking Toronto Bay and Lake Ontario 
erican and European Plan. 


Special attention paid to the comfort of ladies and _ 


children traveling alone. 
Running hot and cold water in every room. 


E. M. CARROLL and GEO. WRIGHT, 


Proprietors 
A. REGAN, Manager 


CL 











ROYAL CONNAUGHI 


Hamilton, Canada ; 


$1.50 and up 


og 
\ 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
RATES, $1.50 to $3.50 1] 


a 
Be. 


New Million Dollar Hot 


Cuisine Unexcelled © 


GEO. W. O’NEIL, MANAG 





MULGORE aR ASE 











